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Chambrun and Marenches: American Army 529 

The American Army in the European Conflict. By Colonel de 
Chambrun and Captain de Marenches. Translated from the 
French by the Authors. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1919. Pp. 436. $3.00.) 

The authors of The American Army in the European Conflict have 
endeavored to cover the subject in thirteen chapters, which places it 
within the reading reach of the busy American; and as it is written 
from a popular viewpoint, rather than a technical military one, it should 
appeal to the average reader. 

It is to be regretted that no preface was written telling who the 
authors are, the position they occupied relative to our army, which 
gave them their viewpoints and facts, and what they proposed to write. 
A little later (ch. I., p. 5) this is given in their own words: "It must 
be our rule— except in describing certain material organizations where 
official statistics are given — to speak only of those things which have 
come under our personal observation and which occurred upon our own 
theatre of war." 

Thus the title actually covers a much greater scope of the part played 
in the war by the United States than is described by the authors under 
the title. While they touch incidentally on the causes of our entering 
the war, the tremendous effort on our part to raise an army by the 
draft act, to maintain, equip, house, train, and transport it across the 
sea, their major effort is descriptive of our organization of supplies, 
munitions, and materials in France, and our training and fighting with 
the co-operation and assistance of the French and English who held the 
enemy in check until we could be got ready to strike those blows that, in 
conjunction with our allies, ended the war. 

The facts which they present are beyond dispute, and the presenta- 
tion is singularly free of any discussion of the friction which arose be- 
tween us and our allies over the methods in which the necessary co- 
operation between us was effected. 

They fail to visualize the fact that we entered and carried on our 
part of the war in the spirit of the Crusaders ; that our allies and Ger- 
many were worn out and sick of war; that our freshness, vitality, and 
energy, combined with our numbers, not only forced the Allies to take 
the offensive, but also raised the morale of their entire armies, from 
the private to the field-marshal, to the belief that the Germans were not 
supermen and unconquerable, but might be overcome by a process of 
years in wearing them down to exhaustion — and this belief assumed no 
proportions until September of 1918; and then forecast no such sudden 
capitulation as occurred in November. In 191 7, the French and English 
were incredulous of our doing more than, by our numbers, assisting 
them in breaking even with the German army, and they plainly showed 
that they had no faith either in the power of our men to fight or of our 
officers to function as a directing and fighting staff. 
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The narrative is unbalanced in treating so much in detail the minor 
actions of the first few divisions arriving in France. It is unfair to the 
many other divisions whose gallant and intrepid fighting was equal to 
that of their forerunners in every respect; the effect rather throws the 
whole picture out of focus, but emphasizes the unconscious effect upon 
the French authors of the prowess of these divisions of which they ex- 
pected so little. 

The viewpoint of the entire narrative is that of a staff officer at 
General Pershing's headquarters, and therefore opinions advanced by 
the authors are not of historical value, as they do not reflect that of the 
American army as a whole. The effort to credit the offensive spirit of 
the American soldier to General Pershing's inculcation and initiative is 
not well taken. It is an inherent characteristic of the American, and has 
been since the days of the Revolutionary War. No conception or effort 
of General Pershing ever added one jot or tittle to it, though he him- 
self, with the same spirit, directed, guided, and gave it full play. 

On page 189 the authors state : " Of all the constituent elements of 
which modern armies are made up the artillery is the most complex as 
to organization, training, and equipment." Apparently the officers, 
being artillery officers, have given a biassed opinion and have overlooked 
the fact that modern infantry is armed with rifles, bayonets, hand- 
grenades, automatic rifles, machi,ne-guns, Stokes mortars, and so-called 
one-pound artillery pieces — eight offensive weapons, each operated by 
individuals, whose efforts as individuals and as groups of individuals 
must be organized, equipped, trained, and fought with direction and 
cohesion against the infantry of the enemy similarly armed and also 
against his artillery fire; whereas the artillery functions almost free 
from the effects of all of these weapons in the enemy's hands, except 
his artillery fire, and manipulates the mechanism of but one machine, 
the rifled cannon. As a matter of fact, our artillery, in a proportionate 
time, three months' training, became relatively more proficient than our 
infantry. 

Page 61, note 16, shows two artillery brigades arriving in Europe 
in 1917, when as a matter of fact the artillery brigades of the 1st, 26th, 
and 42nd Divisions arrived in Europe in that year and possibly that of 
the 2nd Division. Page 117, "marched in defile" should read "marched 
in review". Page 128, paragraph 5, line 1, " decongest " should read 
" relieve the congestion in ". 

There are four sketches showing the position of the American army 
in the various phases of its operations, and a convenient index for ready 
reference. 



